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The principal details of Anna Maria 
Crouch's parentage and early life, with a 
running account of her career, were fur- 
ished by her friend Maria Julia Young in 
two volumes of Memoirs published in 
1806, a few months after the death of her 
subject. Miss Young's account must be sup- 
plemented and corrected from many other 
sources. 

‘Anna Maria Phillips was born in Gray's 
Inn Lane, London, on 20 April 1763, one 
of six children of Peregrine Phillips, a law- 
yer and official of the Wine License Office 
and of his wife, who had been Miss Gas- 
coyne, daughter of a substantial Worcester- 
shire farmer. Phillips was descended on his 
paternal side from an old Welsh family 
with noble connections and, through his 
French mother, a Mile Corday, was said to 
be connected with Charlotte Corday, the 
assassin of Marat. He was sent to America 
in his boyhood and was patronized by Ben- 
jamin Franklin, who imbued him with re- 
publican principles. These “radical” ideas 
surfaced later in his writings, such as the 
series of letters signed "An Old English 
“Merchant,” at one time attributed to Frank- 
lin himself. Phillips published also ocra- 
sional poems and satitical pamphlets and a 
description of Brighthelmstone called The 
Diary (1778); and in 1785 he edited a 
selection of the works of Richard Crashaw. 
For his political activities he was dismissed 
from his government post, but he continued 
the practice of law until disabled by illness. 

‘Anna Maris's childhood was saddened 
by the death of her mother at 42 and of a 
brother, Edward Erasmus, in his infancy, 
but otherwise she seems to have experi- 
enced an early life of tranquil happiness in 
the cultivated household with her father, 
her sisters—Mary Anne, Sophia, and Hen- 
rierta—and an older brother, Peregrine. Her 
striking beauty and her exceptional voice 
brought her to the attention of the organist 
of Berwick Street Chapel, a teacher of mu- 
sic named Wafer, who undertook her in- 
struction in voice and harpsichord. About 
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this time, probably before she was 14 years 
old, she went to live in Princes Street, 
Cavendish Square, with a widowed sister of 
her father's, Mrs Le Clerc, a silk trimming 
maker. 

Soon after her seventeenth birthday 
‘Anna Maria was apprenticed for three years 
to Thomas Linley, music master and joint 
patentee of Drury Lane Theatre. At the 
same time, says Miss Young, she was “en- 
gaged as first singer at the said theatre for 
Six seasons, at a rising salary from six 
pounds to twelve per week, out of which 
[for those first three years} Mr Linley was 
to have a stipulated share” (which Bonden 
later said was actually half). 

Miss Phillips made her first professional 
appearance at Drury Lane on 11 November 
1780 under the conventionally modest de- 
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scription "A Young Lady who never ap- 
peared on any stage,” as Mandane in a 
revival of Arne's opera Artaxerxes. Her suc- 
cess was threatened by an attack of begin- 
ners nerves, but she quelled her fears and 
was applauded. She assisted in the half- 
dozen repetitions of the piece but did not 
get a new part until her appearance as 
Clarissa in A School for Fathers for her 
own unshared benefit on 21 April 1781. 
(Ticket seekers were sent to her at No 56, 
Drury Lane.) The then-incumbent Lord 
Mayor of London, Sit Watkin Lewes, and 
his lady, early friends of her father and to 
her talent, brought a large party. The re- 
ceipts were £201 125. and no house charges 
were levied, a circumstance attributable, no 
doubr, to the fact that Linley, a proprietor, 
was to receive that "stipulated share” of her 
net receipts—perhaps half her benefit pro- 


ceeds as well as of her salary. Yet, even 
though the determination of financial mat- 
ters was partly in her mentor's control, the 
fact that the other managers agreed to give 
a young girl of her limited experience her 
own unshared and uncharged benefit in- 
dicated their confidence in her future. Be- 
fore the end of the season Anna Maria 
added to her slim repertoire Emily in The 
Runaway on 5 May and Narcissa in The 
Rival Candidates on 7 May. Linley wisely 
held his valuable property under tight con- 
trol this first season and did not overwork 
her fine young voice, which critics were 
already applauding as an uncommonly 
good instrument for speaking the parts of 
comedy as well as for singing. 

At the end of the Drury Lane season 
of 1780-81 Anna Maria set out from Loa- 
don for Liverpool with her father and Mrs 
Le Clerc. George Mattocks, the manager at 
Liverpool, had engaged her for the sum- 
mer, and she sang Polly in The Beggar's 
Opera for her first appearance at Liver- 
pool's Theatre Royal on 11 June, A letter 
from her father to a London friend, dated 
18 July 1781 subjoined a list of parts she 
had played up to that point in the summer. 
“They included: Sabrina in Conus, Narcissa 
in The Rival Candidates, Patty in The Maid 
if the Mill, Clarissa in Lionel and Clarissa, 
lian in The Quaker, Clara in The 
Duenna, and Rosetta in Love in a Village. 
She sang specialty songs in several other 
performances. In Drury Lane's winter sea- 
son of 1781-82, Anna Maria was much 
admired as Venus in the masque King 
Arthur and was praised therein by an 
anonymous poet: 


‘Methinks l see you in your iv'ry can, 

Sparkling in goms, like the bright mom- 
ing-star; 

In purple cloth'd, your bead with roves 
crown'd, 

And your moist bair with golden fillets 
bound 

Drawn by your doves, as thro’ the air 
you fly 


Tho winds, enamour'd, breathe a gentle 
sigh, 

E'en Boreas faintly dims the glasty chy; 

As to the blestd abodes, you floating 
move, 

All heaven, all earth, harmonious, sing 
their love, 


This was neither the worst nor the 
lengthiest effusion addressed to Anna Maria 
in the public prints during chat season, one 
other such “poem” running to 92 lines and 
t0 such expressions as: “She looks, she 
moves, and I adore her, / Without che 
courage to implore her.” 

But her popularity survived even such 
celebration, and that season she added to 
her roles Emily in The Runaway, Miranda 
in The Tempest, and the original Emily in 
Richard Tickell's The Carnival of Venice, 
singing several exquisite songs probably 
written expressly for her by Sheridan, She 
was the original London representative of 
Angelica in Frederick Pilon's The Fair 
American and Laura in The Chaplet. In the 
summer she returned to Liverpool to act. 
Late in October she came back to open her 
new season as Patty in The Maid of the 
Mill, her first attempt in London with the 
character, which soon became almost her 
finest. 

‘Anna Maria had made a close study of 
the acting style of the great comic actress 
Frances Abington, whom she idolized, but 
Mrs Abington left Drury Lane for Covent 
Garden after the 1782-83 season, and her 
influence over Miss Phillips gradually di- 
minished. Anna Maria then quickly de- 
veloped an irresistible comic style of her 
owa which kepe her in public favor for 
exactly 20 years, She was always at Drury 
Lane in the winter seasons from 1780-81 
through 1800-1801. 

In the summer of 1781 Anna Maria en- 
gaged at Smock Alley Theatre in Dublin 
and also sang with great éclat and acclaim 
at the Rotunda concerts there, In July and 
August she played at Cork and in August 


also at Limerick. She and her father had 
come to the Irish capital armed with letters 
of introduction to various influential. pet- 
sons, one of the letters being, indeed, to 
William Windham from Samuel Johnson. 
The professional and social reception of 
father and daughter was so favorable that 
they returned hopefully to Dublin in June 
of 1783. 

‘Anna Maria went once again to Cork in 
the summer of 1783 (but not, as Professor 
Clark has asserted, billed as Mrs Crouch). 
On the way from London to Ireland she 
was thrust into one of those adventures to 
which she seems to have been all too liable. 
In the Burney manuscripts in the British 
Museum is the “Extract of a Letter from 
Portsmouth” dated June 1783: "Miss Phil- 
lips from the T{heatre} Rfoyal} D{rury] 
L[ane], was engaged to perform here six 
nights; but the conduct of some sea officers 
has deprived us of that excellent singer.” 
They had “offered her liberties which mod- 
esty could not permit" and "Mr Phillips, 
for shewing an honest resentment to the 
insult offered his daughter, had nearly lost 
his life.” 

According to her biographer, Anna 
Maria also had a narrow escape that sum- 
mer in Dublin from assassination at the 
hands of a maniacal disappointed suitor 
who was apprehended after threatcning to 
shoot her on the stage. Shortly afterward 
she was said to have eloped (with the help 
of her brother) with a young scion of 
wealth and Irish aristocracy; but they were 
both under age and they were parted after 
being apprehended in their flight to Scot- 
land by both fathers. 

When che Phillips family returned to 
London in the fall of 1784 Anna Maria 
was sequestered in the house of one of her 
older sisters in Charles Street, St James's 
Square, and later that winter her father took 
the upper floors of a house in Charles 
Screet, Covent Garden, near the theatre, 
for his and Anna Maria's residence. 

On 9 January 1785 at Twickenham 


‘Anna Maria married a young lieutenant in 
the Navy named Rawlings (or Rollings) 
Edward Crouch. She continued, however, to 
act and sing under her maiden name 
through the end of the season of 1784-85, 
both in London and in provincial places 
like the Oxford Music Room, where she 
sang in April and May 1785, and Liver- 
pool, where she was in June and July. Later 
that summer she and her husband shared a 
seaside cottage at Broad Stairs, near Mar- 
gate, The marriage was revealed only after 
the premature birth of a child, who lived 
for only two days. Anna Maria's father 
moved in with the young couple at No 3, 
Adam Street, Adelphi, and Anna Maria 
found herself supporting to a considerable 
extent a gout-ridden parent, a mad aunt, an 
orphaned niece, a spendthrift brother, and 
an indolent husband, and paying for the 
education of one of her sisters. 

Anna Maria's marriage lasted formally 
for some seven years, but long before it 
broke up she had taken up residence with 
the dashing tenor singer Michael Kelly. 
She had met him on his return from Italy in 
March 1787, and in his Drury Lane debut 
had played Clarissa to his Lionel. He had 
soon moved to lodgings in Rathbone Place, 
near her house. He coached her in singing 
and they shortly became inseparable off the 
stage and virtually so onstage. On 12 May 
1787 she reappeared at the Oxford Music 
Room. In June, accompanied by both her 
husband and Kelly, she returned to Ireland 
to play at Dublin, Cork, and Limerick. 
Later that summer the trio traveled t0 
York, Leeds, Chester, Manchester, and 
Worcester. In the summer of 1788 the 
Crouch-Kelly duet sang at Liverpool, 
Chester, Manchester, and Birmingham. 

In the summer of 1789 Anna Maria and 
her lover had returned to the Irish circuit 
with great success when, according to The 
Secret History of the Green Room (1795), 
Mrs Crouch had “so charmed the people of 
Limerick, that on her Benefit Night she 
was presented with a large Gold Medal by 


the Ladies and Gentlemen of the Town; 
with a tribute inscribed to her great abilities 
on one side, and on the other, the Atms of 
the City most beautifully engraved.” ‘They 
were also at Cork and Waterford before 
going on to Liverpool. In October they 
sang at “a grand musical festival” at Nor- 
wich. They had been with Joseph Fox when 
he opened his Duke Street Theatre in 
Brighton on 13 July 1790. In August 1790 
Mr and Mrs Crouch and Kelly had taken a 
trip to France. 

In 1791 Anna Maria sent Crouch pack- 
ing with a sizable allowance after a legal 
separation occasioned, according to rumor, 
by an intimacy which had sprung up be- 
tween Mrs Crouch and the Prince of Wales. 
The charge was vigorously denied by both 
Anna Maria and her public partisans in the 
newspapers. It certainly did not disturb re- 
lations between her and Kelly—indeed che 
Prince was one of the favored and frequent 
guests at the brilliant routs they sponsored 
over the next few years, She and her hus- 
band (and possibly Kelly) had lived at No 
6, Leicester Street, Leicester Fields, at the 
time of her benefit in April 1787. They had 
removed by April 1789 to No 56, Titch- 
field Street, Oxford Street, and by October 
1789 to No 26, Bridges Street. Early in 
1792 she and Kelly moved into a large 
house at No 4, Pall Mall, and then into a 
larger one in Suffolk Street, Haymarket. 
“They saw much of the Storaces, Madame 
Mara, Sheridan, and other professional 
friends, but their familiar acquaintance ex- 
tended to all ranks and kinds. During these 
years she was the toast of every assembly. 
The author of The Final Farewell (1787) 
thought that her only "fault originates in an 
extreme but amiable diffidence,” and he 
hymned her charms: 


And Crouch, endued with every gentle 
grace, 

A woice celestial, and an angel face: 

Sweet Harmonist! whose silver tones im- 


part 


grace of person very effectively with a good 
stage presence and a fine singing voice to 
seize the affcctions of a large public. She 
was not a powerful actress, but most of the 
parts she sustained required no great power. 
She was a sweet-natured and charitable 
woman, amiable and democratic in man- 
ner, and her influential acquaintances were 
legion. 

‘She was the original representative of the 
following characters: Nancy in John Dent's 
comic afterpiece Too Civil by Half (sing- 
ing Thomas Hooke's music), Julia in Wil- 
iam Jackson's comic opera The Meta- 
morphosis, Emily in Harriet Horncastle 
Hook's operatic farce The Double Disguise, 
Anna in James Cobb's farce The Doctor 
and the Apothecary, Ormellina in Cobb's 
comic opera Love in the East, Catherine in 
the James Cobb-Srephen Storace Siege of 
Belgrade, Lady Elinor in the Cobb-Storace 
opera The Haunted Tower, Donna Aurora 
in the Cobb-Storace opera The Pirates, 
Zilipha in their spectacle The Cherokee, 
Clara in Attwood’s The Prisoner, Dame 
Eleanor in James Hook's comic opera Jack 
of Newbnry, the Countess in Prince Hoare's 
comic opera A Friend in Need, Claribel in 
George Colman and Michael Kelly's melo- 
drama Feudal Times, Helena Caustic in 
Samuel Jackson Pract’s comedy The School 
for Vanity, and Harriet in The Adventures 
of a Night, a comedy by William Hodson. 
In Sheridan's lavishly produced tragedy 
Pizarro she headed the list of "Vocal Parts” 
as Priestess of the Sun. 

Some of her other characters were: Patty 
in The Maid of the Mill, Rachel in The 
Ladies Frolick, Natcissa in The Rival Can- 
didates, Louisa in The Deserter, Phoebe in 
Belphegor, Dorinda in an alteration of 
The Tempest, Gillian in The Country Girl, 
Chloris in Acis and Galatea, Clarissa in A 
School for Fathers, Louisa Dudley in The 
West Indian, Emily in The Runaway, Laura 
in The Chaplet, Sophia in The Lord of the 
Manor, Polly in The Beggar's Opera, 
Olivia in Twelfth Night ("with songs"), 


Urganda and Sylvia in Cymon, Sylvia in 
The Recruiting Officer, Matilda in Richard 
Coeur de Lion, Rosetta in Love in a Vil- 
lage, and Miss Neville in Know Your Own 
Mind—some joyful maidens, some tuneful, 
but all of them young. She played them 
until the very end of her career. 

Numbers of the songs she sang, both 
within the actions of operas and plays and 
as specialty offering entracte and after the 
curtain, were published "as sung by” her 
(the conjectured dates are from the British 
Museum's Catalogue of Printed Music): 
Thomas Linley's Suil! she lark finds repose, 
from The Spanish Rivals (1784); the duet 
(with Miss Romanzini) Swei miidchen, by 
von Dittersdorf (1788); Kelly's To see 
thee so gentle and W bat new delights (for 
which Mr Crouch did the instrumental 
parts) (17892); In thee each joy, a duct 
with Kelly (17902); What makes this 
new pain in my breast, from Twelfth Night 
(17902); L. J. Pleyel’s song from The 
Haunted Tower, "Pity I cannot deny" and 
G. Sarti's song “Hush, such counsel do not 
give” (published together in the March 
1790 issue of Walker's Hibernian Maga- 
zine, Dublin); On Love's best altar and 
The summer heats bestowing by Stephen 
Storace, from The Dactor and the Apothe- 
cary (Dublin, 1790? ); Hayes's The New 
Soger Laddie (1790? ); Ow that lone bank 
where Lubin died, duct with Dignum 
(17942); Adiew my Floreski, from Lo- 
doiska (1794); and Fair Rosalie (1795?). 

In 1795 Anna Maria Crouch installed 
Me Phillips, her father, in a little house in 
Battersea (which she used as a summer re- 
treat) until she buile an elaborate cottage 
for him off the King’s Road, Chelsea, in 
1798. There "the Gothic hall” would "con- 
rain a dinner party of fifteen, if not twenty 
persons, commodiously,” Miss Young re- 
membered. Anna Maria spent much time at 
Chelsea with her young nephews Peter and 
Henry Horrebow. At some time after her 
retirement—her last appearance was for 
Kelly’s benefit on 14 May 1891-she and 


Kelly removed their town abode from Lisle 
Street to the Saloon, Pall Mall. There they 
continued to entertain, but on a diminishing 
scale as her health declined. 

Anna Maria began to suffer her last ill- 
ness in the spring of 1805. In August she 
went to Brighton in hope that the sea sir 
would revive her. But by September she 
had worsened and had sent for her attorney 
William Fisher to reaffirm her will. She 
gave calm direction to be buried according 
to old custom in a woollen shroud “neither 
flounced nor trimmed” and chat her coffin 
be black and her obsequies simple. She died 
at Brighton on 2 October 1805 of what 
Termier and Bankhead, the physicians who 
anended her, decided was “an internal mor- 
tification.” (The details of her decline make 
it seem probable that her malady was can- 
cer.) She was buried in Brighton church- 
yard, and a monument to her memory was 
Soon erected there by Michael Kelly. 

Her will left her “moiety or half part" 
of the house in Pall Mall and other prop- 
eny unvalued and unitemized in trist to 
her executors William Sewell, Esq of the 
Haymarket and Thomas Shaw, Esq of the 
Inner Temple (despite his address, perhaps 
the leader of the band at Drury Lane). In 
effect, Kelly, who (obviously) owned the 
other part of the leasehold messuage in Pall 
‘Mall, was to have her half for the term of 
his life “upon condition the said Michael 
Kelly do and shall pay . . . to my sister 
Mrs Diana Horrebow one Annuity ot clear 
yearly sum of fifty pounds for... the 
term of her natural life... . exclusive of 
what [he] now . . . allows the said Sophia 
Diana Horrebow.” Residuary legates were 
Peter Rawlings Horrebow, her nephew, and 
two nieces, Sophia Horrebow and Sophia 
Scadgall. 

‘Mrs Crouch was a favorite subject for 
portraiture. The following pictures of her 
were executed: 

1. Portrait, oil on canvas, by George 
Romney. In the Iveagh Bequest at Ken- 
wood, 


2. Oil on canvas, by Romney. In the 
McFadden Collection at the Pennsylvania 
‘Museum, 

3. Pen drawing, with sepia and indigo 
wash, by J. H. Ramberg. In the British 
‘Museum, It was engraved for Bell's British 
Theatre in 1785. 

4. Pencil drawing, tinted, by a "Revd. 
Mr. Thomas." Now at the Garrick Club. 

5. Portrait in oils, full length, by Samuel 
De Wilde. Mrs Crouch as Polly in The 
Beggar's Opera. Now in the Garrick Club. 

6. Portrait engraving, Bartolozzi after 
Romney, published by Boydell in 1788. 
Same portrait engraved by Greatbach 
(17892). 

7. In a seated pose, playing harp, en- 
graved by Barlow after Cruikshank, 1789. 

8. Oval portrait drawn and engraved by 
T. Lawrence as plate to the General Maga- 
zine and Impartial Review, 1792. 

9. Engraved portrait by J. Condé as a 
plate to The Thespian Magazine (1792). 

to. Engraved portrait by C. Blackberd 
after Schuder, published by T. Bellamy, 
1795. 

11. Engraved portrait by J. Hutchinson 
as a plate to the Monthly Mirror, 1801, 
and by A. Pope and W. Ridley as a plate 
to the European Magazine, 1805, and pub- 
lished by J. Asperne. 

12, Anonymous woodcut depicting Mrs 
Crouch, standing with a man in front of a 
cottage, over three verses and chorus of a 
song, Litile Bess the Ballad Singer, pub- 
lished by Howard and Evans, 1800. 

13. Anonymous engraving of Mrs 
Crouch, hands manacled, headdress wirh 
feathers. 

14. Engraved portrait by E. Harding 
after J. Barry. 

15. When Miss Phillips, in the character 
of Emily in The Double Disguise. Engraved 
by Cook for Bell's British Library, 1784. 

16. As Princess Lodoiska in Lodoiska 
by J. Rogers afer Srevens, published by 
Simkin and Marshall, 182 


17. When Miss as Mandane 


in Artaxerxes, published by Harrison and 
Company, 1781. 

18. As Miranda in The Tempest, en- 
graved by Sherwin and Grignion after H. 
Ramberg, for Bell's British Library, 178 

19. As Peggy in Patie and Peggy, 
Michael Kelly as Patie, engraved by Ba 
low, published by J. Roach, 1789. 

20. “As Rosetta,” engraved by E. Phil- 
lips, published by E. Hedges, 1785. 

21. As Rosina in Rosina, by J. Rogers 
after J. Kennerley, as a plate to Oxberry's 
New English Drama, 1824. 

22. As Selima in Selima and Azor, by 
J. R. Smith after J. Barry. 

23. With Mrs Bland, in The Prisoner, 
by Barlow after Charles, 


